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| The Duke's Cheatre, Linceln’s-Enn: Hielvs, 

; im TSS REIGH OF CHARLES II. 

|| This Theatre was crested on the Restoration. in consequence of a patent granted ye Sir W. Daverany, whe 

[bere trom the Toeatre ia Muttend Court, moar the Charter Howse. above view of it, (the only ene catest), is 
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1 he Duke's Theatre. fromt ta said to bave been designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 
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A oracervt Introduction, either personally or literally, re. means 96 easy & 
portion of an Editor’s duty, ss our reedere may be disposed to think ; and the task is 
still more difficult when an aequaimtance is to be made by seff-introduction. Playwrights 
have a fivourite method of introducing their characters by a self-description, often 
| terminating with “And here 1 am, Sir, very much at your service ;” and many Farces 
would supply us with such an imtreduction ; but we had rather be allowed to speak for 
i ourselves, in this instance, as the chief of our fature duties will be to note the speeches 

and actions of others. 

} First, our name—Hanizquis. We have neither the chivalry of the Harlequin 
I Kuight of Charles Martel—the jocoseness of the Italian Harlequin—the experience of 
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Sacchi, the speaking Harlequin of Venice—nor the silence, mystery, and magic, of the 
English Harlequin ; but, in our attempts to please, we shall study all their qualifications 
“* Sometimes I joy, when glad occasion sits, 

And mask in mirth like to a comedy ; 

Soon after, when my joy to sorrow flits, 
I wail, and make my woea tragedy.” —Srenser. 

Chivalry is gone, and mystery and magic are uncharmed ; so that our pen must be our 
a «“< We'll fight —that’s write—like cevalieri true, 

Till every drop of blood—that’s ink—is spilt for you ;”” 
while agreeableness must be the wand for public approbation, and the “force o 
numbers.” Our pages wil! then resemble the motley,of Harlequin’s jacket; and, with 
new scenes (or éngravings), our little pantomime may have a long run. We leave golden 
dreams to the harlequinades of the Stage, except the favour of our patrons, 
« Like a trade wind, blow all one way.”’ 

To attempt to explain in what our agreeableness shall consist, would be vain and fruit- 
less, since the art of pleasing is a symmetry wiitwe rules are unknown ; but as changes and 
conversions are allowable in all pantomimes, we may just venture a few professions. 

Criticism.—We have burned all puffs, “direct, preliminary, collateral, collusive, 
oblique, and by implication ;” and intend to report only such plays as we see acted, with 
the critic’s common quality—* never to change;” and we promise to distinguish merit, 
whether it be in Richard Duke of Gloster, or the representative of Sheridan’s Lord 
Burleigh ; Tressel at Bath, or Rover on the London boards; Malcolm in Macbeth, or 
Charles Surface at Covent Garden. 

New plays will, of course, command especial attention; and the most inveterate 
claqueur shall not influence our report, in which we shall equally disregard the private 
box and the twelve-penny colony; but we do sot pledge ourselves to underrate an author 
for a translation, when public taste will not foster original genius. 

News.—Of what is termed the News Raisonné of the Theatres, we hope to obtain such 
as is worthy of pudiic notice, although our notes be not made in the wings, or picked up in 
the green or music rooms. Of the “private” news of the former, we shall be sparing, 
although “ people will talk.” Upon forthcoming novelties, §90, we shall be rather nice, 
whether in the manager’s room, the mezzanine-floor, the painting-room, or flies; and 
we hope to be equally careful of these “ promissory notes,” before and after presentation. 
Like Bayes, in the Rehearsal, we have our “Rule of Record, by way of Table Book ;” 
and we trust this miscellaneous department will not be the least interesting of our sheet. 

Dramatic Antiquities will occasionally occupy our attention, in retrospective glances at 
the old drama, and its by-gone glories. 

The Engravings, or Scenes, will, from time to time, represent some interesting relic or 
spot, consecrated by dramatic genius, as well as such theatrical novelties as are caleulated 
‘for illustration. 

With these promises we commence our campaign. The good fortune of our last 
work (the “Companion to the Theatres,”) will stimulate us in the conduct of “The 


Hargiequin :” now 
Bur soul is packing up, and just on wing ;”” 
and may our labours deserve any name but “ Harlequin Hoar.” 


DRURY-LANE. and some of the finest pan i 


——- Mey ee Maneeemne—Temane- ne Sed; 0, ever witnessed in this cow 


As this wes the sixth performance of | 
Auber’s did —_ of Masaniello, we 
shall not de plot, which, to speak 
the truth, is the least meritorious part of 
the piece. It is a mere frame-work for 
very charming music, superb scenery, 
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merits; and, like the actors, when they do 
agree, their unanimity is wonderful. 

The overture is a striking composition ; 
and among the best concerted pieces, which 
are superior to the solos, are the barcarol, 
and the chorus* and prayer in the market- 
place. Braham sings with fine taste and 
effect, and Miss Betts walks the stage like 
a prima donna. ‘The choruses, too, are 
admirably managed—indeed, better than we 
ever recollect to have heard them at this 
theatre. ‘The scenes, one and all, are ex- 
cellent; that of the Market-place of Naples 
is one of the finest ever produced by Stan- 
field. The tableaux or groupings of the 


Hsecond and last act, are extremely pic- 


turesque, and must be the result of much 
study and rehearsal. The dances are 
closely characteristic, and great attention 
has been paid to the costume. A Neapo- 
litan dance, by little Rosa Byrne and her 
father, is nightly encored. ‘The Eruption 
of Vesuvius, in the last scene, is admirably 
managed; and floating lava and showers of 
pumice are among the triumphs of the ma- 
chinist. The property-man, too, must 
have had a busy time, for the various arti- 
cles introduced in the Market-place scene 
would almost furnish a harlequinade. All 
these forcibly illustrate the customs of the 
country, a are therefore very interesting. 
Nothing can exceed the life and bustle of 
this scene, and the pains which have been 
bestowed on its production. 


} Weare not aware of the number of per- 
isons employed in this opera, which par- 


takes likewise very largely of spectacle 


jand pantomime; but we counted upwards of 


forty heads in the orchestra. The nightly 
a ies which it receives is very consider- 
able but the surprise which it creates in 
the audience is probably the means of dimi- 
nishing, rather than eliciting, their appro- 
bation. We have seen many spectacles, 
but we can liken Masaniello to none but 
the Aladin of the French Opera. 

We ought to notice Mile. Alexandrine 
(of the theatre just named), who performs 
iFenella, a dumb girl, and sister of Masa- 
niello. Her action is exceedingly graceful, 


Hand isa fine specimen of pantomimic effect. 


Tuesday, May 12.—Masanietco—My Wire! Wuat 
Wire? 
Wednesday, May 13.—MasaniELLO—DeEaF As A Post— 


ComFoRTABLE LovGINes. 
Thursday, May \4.—MasavieLtLO—THIERNA-NA-OGE, 
Friday, May 15.—MasanieLto — My Wire! Wuat 
Wire? 


COVENT-GARDEN. 
Monday, May 11.—Jane Saoxe—Devit’s Evixir. 
} Rowe’s pathetic tragedy of “Jane Shore” 
was performed this evening, for the purpose 
fof introducing Miss Smithson as the heroine, 
* Probably this chorus was suggested by the very ef- 


fective auction scene in Boidieu’s opera of La Dame 
Blanche ; of which Weber spoke in terms of high praise. 


3 


after an absence of nearly three years from 
the London boards; during which time this 
ae lady has been acquiring great cele- 
rity in Paris and the provincial towns of 
France, as well as at other places on the 
Continent. Her first appearance there was 
at the Salle Favart, as Jane Shore, upon the 
first performance of Mr. Abbott’s English 
company in Paris; and so electrical was her 
effect upon the Parisians, that the theatre 
was crowded nightly to witness her per- 
formance, and her personal attractions 
became the conversation of half Paris, 
whilst public criticism awarded to her the 
highest walk of tragedy. We confess, we 
scarcely believed these accounts at the time 
of our reading them, although we made 
every allowance for the enthusiasm of the 
Parisians; but we now begin to think Miss 
Smithson’s ‘progress in acting has been 
very extraordinary within three years; 
for, on her leaving England, she was but 
considered a “ useful actress,” —a rank which 
she has far surpassed by her performance of 
Monday last. 

Miss Smithson’s re-appearance, from these 
and other notes of preparation, even created 
the interest of a debdt. In person she is 
somewhat altered, being rather en bon point; 
there is less simplicity in the tones of 
her voice than when she left us; and oc- 
casionally her enunciation is not very 
musical. Her reception by the audience 
was gratifying almost toembarrassment; but, 
on regaining herself, she soon convinced us 
that she had studied the character with suc- 
cess. In her first scene with Alicia, her 
delivery of the text was extremely pathetic, 
and full of remorse and penitence. Her 
scene with the licentious onions was also 
extremely effective ; perhaps, however, her 
repulse of the profligate bordered too closely 
on a start,—a practice in which Miss Smith- 
son has probably been encouraged by the 
applause of the Parisians. Her interview 
with Gloster was, in our opinion, still finer ; 
the skill with which she gave the pas- 
sage— 

** Reward him for the deed, just heaven!” 
may be considered as her triumph; and it 
was strongly recognized by the audience: 
all the benediction on Hastings was of equal 
merit; but her emotions on hearing the 
sentence of the tyrant, were, perhaps, too 
strong even for stage effect. In the last 
act, which is by far the most difficult for the 
heroine, Miss Smithson was ‘much more 
successful than we had anticipated from her 
early scenes, The last scene is one which 
requires no ordinary powers to make it 
endurable; but in the hands of a skilful 
actress it may be rendered deeply interest- 
ing; and in most parts of this scene Miss 
Smithson played with great judgment, and 
occasionally with extraordinary force. Her 
recognition of Shore could hardly be ex- 
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ceeded by any other actress of our time. 


Tuesday, 
The points of this scene are too well known , MAstn’s Rivat. 


for us to repeat them here. The complica- 
tion of suffering is so great, that nothing 
short of high genius could attempt to em- 
body it. The anxiety, agony, and remorse, 
of the penitent sufferer, are almost too much 
for representation; and the poet has re- 
ceived little more than the merit of a pla- 
giarist for depicting them. Miss Smith- 


son’s action, in this and the previous scenes, ' 


was graceful, yet not altogether unobjec- 
tionable. 
With two exceptions, the 


play was other- 
wise indifferently cast. 


These are, the 


Hastings of Charles Kemble, and the Alicia | 
of Miss Lacy. The former acted the Cham- | 
berlain with his wonted excellence: his first | 
lent not to be well known, and some anec- 


scene was particularly pleasing; but his 


patriotism appeared to grow rather too warm | 


at the close of the third act. Miss Lacy 
was extremely effective in various parts of 
what Johnson calls Alicia’s “ empty noise.”’ 
Her scene with Hastings, in Act 4, was 
beautifully touching ; and her acting in the 
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May 12.—Comvs—Homs | Sweet Home ! 


The performances on this evening were 
of a most attractive character. The re 
vival of Milton’s beautiful Masque of Comus. 
—the splendid poetry of the divine Milton 
and the fascinating music of Arne,—pro- 
mised arich treat for the lovers ofsong. Muc 
of the poetical beauty of Comus must, how- 
ever, be lost on the stage : this is not surpris 
ing, if we recollect that it was written for the 
youthful members of a family at Ludlow 
Castle. The stage effect may, however, be 
greatly heightened by classical decoration, 
and some embodiment of the poet’s beau- 
tiful imagery; and this has been attended 
to in the revival at Covent-Garden. The 
music, by Handel and Arne, is too excel- 


dotes of its composition will be found in 
another of our pages. 
The cast included nearly the whole vocal 


| strength of the company, besides the ex- 





last scene with Jane Shore, shared, and justly | 


deserved, loud applause. Mr. Egerton, in 
Gloster, was hardly grim-visaged enough, 
although he strove to assume the san- 
guinary tyrant; and a better representa- 
tive of Dumont might have been found in 
the establishment. Mr. Evans, who per- 
formed this character, has, however, one 

eat merit; he does not mangle his author, 
But enables you to hear every word; and this 
is a great merit, even in a first-rate actor. 

The play was announced for repetition 
amidst loud applause; and it has been re- 

eated with equal, if not increased, success, 
Taken altogether, this performance has 
convinced us that Miss Smithson is mate- 
rially improved, and has risen to a high 
rank in a art. The character of Jane 
Shore is not entirely calculated for a debit ; 
but before long we hope to see her in an- 
other part. Her Juliet was very successful 
in Paris, and has been much talked of 
here. 

The play of Jane Shore affords frequent 
introduction of the fine architectural sce- 
nery peculiar to Covent Garden Thea- 
tre. Some of the scenes are admirably 
painted ; but, in the last, Alicia’s house has 
a Greco-Italian portico, which does not 
remind us of London in the fifteenth century. 

The pretty ballet of Auld Robin Gray, 
and the romance of the Devil’s Elizir, fol- 
lowed: in the last piece there were two 
changes,—and theatrical changes are seldom 
for the better, Mr. Ward was unwell, and 
Mr. Wood was hoarse ; so that the success 
of the piece was oe impaired by 
the incorrectness of their substitutes. In 
a piece of diablerie, like the Devil’s Elixir, 
all requires to be struck off and finished at 
once. 





cellent acting of Charles Kemble as Comus, 
who was in his most felicitous vein. His 
happiness was indeed supernatural, for he 
had a truly bacchanalian air, which never 
flagged during the piece. The chief Bac- 
chant was Mr. H. Phillips, who gave 
“ Phebus sinketh,” “ By the gaily circling 
glass,” and the solo of Handel’s laughing 
song, with righte merrie “ jest and jollity.” 
His laughter was excellent, and deserved a 
heartier encore than it received. Miss 
Hughes personated the Lady with appro- 
priate grace; although, when seated in the 
enchanted chair, she evidently forgot the 
statue-like form, and Comus’s alabaster 
spell. Her execution of Arne’s echo song 
was very delightful. The three principal 
Bacchantes were the Misses Byfeld, Forde, 


}and Goward, who sung very pleasingly. 


The most jocund of the three (if we may 
apply such a term to lady-mirth) was 
Miss Goward, whose pantomime was very 
good, especially her “ nods, and becks, and 
wreathed smiles.” Miss H. Cawse was 
the Second Spirit, and her sister gave the 
recitative of Sabrina. Last and least, 
though not in merit, was Euphrosyne, by 
Miss Coveney, a very young lady, who ap- 
pears well acquainted with the stage, and has 
a good voice, which she managed skilfull 

in Bishop’s song of “ Bid me discourse,” 
and was encored loudly. She likewise 
sung “The wanton God’ very sweetly. 
This little lady was one of Mr. Elliston’s 


| juvenile company of operatics at the Surrey 


Theatre. 

The Masque is got up with mythological 
accuracy, and the scenery, although not 
new, is full of truth and fancy. ‘The pre- 
sent is its fourth revival: it was altered in 
1738 by Dr. Dalton; by Colman in 1772; 
and about fifteen years since, when the 
music was re-arranged by Bishop. ‘The 
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text of the poem, as given on Tuesday, differs 
from the original. This is, of course, ac- 
eg counted for by the revisions; but the other 
evening, there were omissions, which were 
likewise commissions. 

The operatic piece, Home ! Sweet Home ! 
followed ; and the evening was wound up 
with the farce of Master’s Rival, damned a 
few nights ago at Drury-Lane, but since 
resuscitated here. This was considered a 
hazardous experiment, as the transplanta- 
yi tion of wit is in most cases; but there must 
either be no wit in the farce, or the actors 
and audience must have materially differed ; 
for Master’s Rival of Covent-Garden com- 


pletely outstripped him of Drury-Lane. 
Thursday, May 14.—Jan& SwHort—OFrrerincs oF 
Venvus— Master's Riva. 
Friday, May 16.—Recrvitine Orricer—Iawu Tutor 
—Comvs, 


ADELPHI. 


Tae success of Mr. Mathews’s monodramas | 


has never appeared to us a problem of difficult 
solution, ‘They have generally been ill-written, 
and interlarded with old jokes and flat puns; so 
that their reception cannot be attributed to their 
literary merit. We should, however, except afew 
of the sketches of character which figured on the 
intellectual canvas of Mr. Mathews’s early 
entertainments, There was unity in their outline 
and filling up, which was admirably preserved 
throughout, so as to make the design and per- 
sonation like the production of one mind. This, 
however, is not the case with the “ Entertain- 
ments”? generally. Their good fortune has 
rested with Mr. Mathews himself—the peculiar 
style in which he seizes on and illustrates eccen- 
tricities and characteristics, and the interest 
and even importance which he contrives, by 
whim and humour, to attach to the most trifling 
incident. The familiar jokes which we have 
already alluded to, have, perhaps, increased his 
fame, while they have lessened that of the author; 
for the humour with which Mr. Mathews re- 
cites an old tale, has not unfrequently the effect 
of disguising its antiquity beneath pleasantry. 
Our interest increases with the narrative—we 
laugh at its several stages—and at length give 
vent to our fullest feelings at its conclusion, 
Yet the laugh over, and we remember that we 
have been beguiled with an oft-told tale; and 
we readily fall into the maxim, that the story- 
teller, like the poet, must be born; and that 
Mr. Mathews pre-eminently possesses the 
suaviter in modo, however his author may want 
the fortiter in re. 

Tom Brown says, ‘‘ When our wit begins to 
decline, Jwe then take a pleasure in telling 
what does not put us to any great expense of 
thought ;”’ and such seems to be the case with 
Mr. Mathews’s authors. His present enter- 
tainment, which is filling the Adelphi Theatre 
nightly, is entitled the “Spring Meeting,” and, 
taken altogether, it is a ‘“‘merry meeting.” It 
opens with his acknowledgment of want of a 
subject, or, as Lord Byron has it, 

“‘T want a hero, an uncommon thing.”’ 

After a good hit at prodigals of advice, and 
wishing that the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice was changed into one for the Suppression of 


| Advice, Mr. M. resolves toattend the Newmarket 
| Spring Meeting. His companions are, Dr. 


Cullender, an excellent portrait of the late Dr. 
Kitchiner; Rattle, an auto-biographer in em- 
bryo; and Mr. Humanity Stubbs, whose ready- 
made phrase is, “‘{ must say one thing, and I 
| don’t mean another.”? The Doctor is the best 
| drawn character of the three; but to enjoy all 
its points, the auditor should be acquainted with 
Dr. Kitchiner’s books, into which he seems to 
have poured his soul of eccentricities, in medi- 
cine, optics, music, prolonging life, cookery, 
travelling, making wills, &c. He always tra- 
velled with a portable kitchen, patent tinder- 
box, oilskin night-gown, and wash-leather 
sheets. The Doctor’s fondness for puns intro- 
duces not a few of them; and his dread of 
hydrophobia, his antipathy to dogs, and his 
horror at finding that Mr. Mathews had con- 
cealed a puppy in the seat of the carriage, are 
very amusing. The Doctor alights, and finds a 
pack of fox-hounds at his heels, who smell part 
of a cold goose in his pocket, which they very 
unceremoniously tear out and devour, Previous 
to this, Mr. Humanity Stubbs had just inter- 
fered between a bullock and its driver, in 
Tottenham Court Road, when the grateful 
| animal ran at Stubbs. ‘‘Do you think,” said 
the Doctor, ‘‘ that the animal had most spite or 
gratification ?’? ‘‘I must say one thing, and I 
don’t mean another,—it was nearly a toss up 
between them,”’ 

The party arrive at Epping, at the White 
Hart, kept by Bob Merrington, who had been 
an actor, ‘‘ very great”? in Old Pickle, in the 
** Spoiled Child,”? and Endless, in ‘“‘ No Song, 
no Supper ;”’ because in one he ate a chicken, 
and in the other a leg of lamb. His admixture 
of theatricals and innkeeping is droll—calling 
his customers his audience, and his coffee-room 
his green-room. Merrington has a newspaper 
club, and we then have the song of “‘ London 
Newspapers,”’ with the speaking redivivus. As 
might be expected, the inn dinner displeases the 
Doctor,—the leg of pork is not fit for a pig— 
the cook is pretty, because she is not a plain 
one—the pancakes are like fried flannel —and 
the greens like sopped umbrellas, Proceeding 
on their journey, the party overtake a steam- 
coach, which is an incident for Rattle’s memo- 
randum-book. They mount and start ;—at the 
gates the toll is disputed, and we have an excel- 
lent imitation of the vis vivida—the very vitu- 
perism of Mr. Cobbett. This is followed by 
a song—Doncaster Races; which concludes 
Part I. 

Part II. opens with Humanity Stubbs in a 
stable-yard at Newmarket, playing flip-flap toa 
poor old wagon-borse without a tail; he com- 
plains of the cruelty of putting a horse without 
a tail into a fy-wagon, and deliberately cuts 
off his own pig-tail, and ties it on to the horse’s 
stump. 

The next incident is a Ship Launch at Wool- 
wich, described in a song. In the vessel Mr. 
Mathews sees an Irishman shelling peas with 
tarry fingers, who keeps the shells, and throws 
the peas overboard. The next sketch is Mr. 
Mathews’s visit to M. Moritz,—a little tale a 
la Mallet. But the travelling story which fol- 
lows is undoubtedly the most effective anecdote 
in the whole entertainment ; and Mr. Mathews’s 
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personation of a tipsy Yorkshire farmer, Mr. , formations more speedily than are his change 


Brougham, the Lord Judge of Assize and his 
lady, and a little child,—are almost equal in 
humour and finish to any thing we ever heard ; 
but the story would not give the reader a mere 


and it forcibly illustrates what we have already 


said of the knack of story-telling. The imita- | 


tion of Mr. Brougham is, however, not so close 
as it might have been. 
intends to visit London, and Mr. Mathews 
shows him “the Lions,” first describing Lord 
Mayor’s Day in a song. Shortly after this, 
Mr. Mathews, upon purchasing a ticket for a 


country concert, meets with a very old acquaint- | 
ance—the old Scotch lady, who relates “‘ anither | 


leetel anecdote.”’ This has been considered 
Mr. Mathews’s most successful character; and 
the present revival telis with equal effect. The 
country concert follows, in which there is a 
smart hit on an ingenious man who made a 
fiddle out of his own head, and has wood enough 
left to make another. Then comes a medley of 
imitations of English and Foreign singers, in 
popular airs, all of which are remarkably clever ; 
and on the scene being drawn up, the effect is 
still heightened by moveable pasteboard mu- 
sicians, led by Mr. Mathews. The figures are 
the very grotesque players of country life—such 
as we should see in the large parlour or concert- 
room of an inn, in either of the musica) counties. 
They work witb all the truth of an opesa 
orchestra; and their concerted gesticulations 
would have almost disconcerted Joan Bates, 
even in his commemoration of Handel. The 
audience could scarcely contain themselves; 
and Comus, with all his Bacchanalian company, 
could not exhibit so delightful a picture as the 
Adelphi Theatre presented at this moment. 
People with quinsies should witness this scene ; 
it would save them scores of pounds for medi- 
cine; and after this recommendation, we need 
scarcely say that the above is the happiest finale 
we remember in Mr. Mathews’s entertainments. 

It is now time to speak of Mr. Yates (Mr. 
Mathews’s co-partner), who displays his extra- 
ordinary mimetic powers in a scene between the 
parts of the Spring Meeting. It is entitled, 
‘Love among the Lawyers, or Courting in 
Court ;”? and exhibits a sketch of the extrava- 
gance to which native wit and talent are not 
unfrequently carried in the Irish Courts of Law. 
But the sketch is overdrawn, for which there 
was necessity little or none. The portrait of 
Mr. Chief Justice Bunbury will easily be recog- 
nized. A monopolologue, “ Harlequin and Mr. 
Jenkins, or Pantomime in the Parlour,’’ concludes 
the evening ; but is perhaps the least successful 
of all the entertainments. The wit is “flat and 
stale’? beyond description ; and Mr. Yates will 
pardon us for saying, that he is not just the 
man to make the best of a bad joke. His hu- 
mour is not of the most quiet cast; nor. is his 
wit set in oil, which should lubricate round the 
hearts without our knowing how it got there. 
It is too direct, and consequently often fails. 
The puns, too, in this piece, have scarcely delie 
cacy enough to make them tolerable—but these 
are the author’s faults. .Mr. Yates’s persona- 
tion of eight characters is, however, effectively 
managed; and it is scarcely possible for the magic 
of the dark ages to have achieved any trans- 








of dress. A mimic Vesuvius in eruption is 
warm joke on the red-hot rage for such terrific 
displays, and terminates the pantomime amids 


| Showers of fire, and shouts of applause. 
echo of the rich effect with which it is told; | 


This entertainment was originally written by 
Mr. Hood (of Whim and Oddity celebrity) for 
Mr. Yates, by whom it was to have been given 


| last year, but was deferred in consequence o 
The Yorkshireman | 


Mr. Terry’s embarrassments. Our readers will 


| remember the fantastical title in the bills,— 


‘“* Two Faces under a Hood.’’? Since then some 


| of the papers have been .“ lost,”’ and the gaps! 


have been filled up by Moncrieff, to suit Ma- 
thews. We believe the ratio in which Hood 
has contributed to the entertainment will stand 


| thus :— 


Hoopv.— Characters, Dr. Cullender, Rattle, 
and Stubbs. Stories, Hydrophobia, Fly-wagon 
horse, German Suicide, the Execution, Grateful 
Bullock, Pea Shelling, Steam Coach, Spoiled 
Dinner, Irish Trial (except the Speech of De- }, 
fendant’s Counsel); and amongst the Songs, 
the Lord Mayor’s Show, and the Ship Launch, 
The last piece is also Hood’s, 


SURREY THEATRE. 

Ir is now nearly two years since Mr. 
Elliston retook the Surrey Theatre. We 
went purposely to hear his extempore 
Address, on the opening night, and to add 
our mite of applause for his new enterprise. 
He promised much, but, we think, not 
more than he has performed; for during 
his management, a better taste has dawned 
among the frequenters of the Surrey The- 
atre than had existed since Mr. T. Dib- 
din’s proprietorship. Tragedy, comedy, 
and farce, have now their run here, and 
more than common pains have been taken 
in producing opera. 

On Wednesday we found the School for 
Scandal playing here, in five acts, and 
with nearly all the dialogue. Mr. Elliston 
was, of course, the Charles Surface; a Mr. 
Williams, of the Haymarket and Bath 
Theatres, Sir Peter ‘Teazle; Mr. Osbal- 
distone, Joseph Surface; and Mrs. Fitz- 
william, Lady Teazle. Elliston dressed 
and looked marvellously well; the quick 
fire of his eye told, as usual, in all points of 
the character, and he gave the hit at the 
unbought member of parliament with more 
than his accustomed spirit. Joseph Surface 
is not in the forte of Mr. Osbaldistone; and 
the Sir Peter and Lady Teazle failed on the 
same account, rather than from want of talent 
in their representatives. But the play al- 
most acts itself; and there is one scene that 
might be performed in any drawing-room 
west of Charing Cross, with certain effect. 
Many of the audience of Wednesday evi- 
dently had not before seen the School for 
Scandal; their tittering ecstasy at the 
scene to which we allude, was indeed a 
rich treat; and the situations were as 
highly relished as we have ever seen them. 

rhe only way to get up this comedy with 
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full effect, would be to fill the cast from 
all the London Theatres; but we are bound 
o say, that we have seen the performance 
much less advantageously supported on this 
side of the water, than we saw it on Wed- 
nesday at the Surrey Theatre. Among the 
other characters we ought to notice a Mr, 
Forester, who played Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite, as possessing the requisites for genteel 
comedy; and the part of Trip was much 
better filled than we have sometimes seen 
it at a Winter Theatre. 

The extravaganza of Giovanni in London 
followed the comedy; in which Miss Ab- 
solon, a pupil of Mr. A. Lee, sang with 
considerable taste and sweetness, and acted 
more spiritedly,as the Don. Mr. Vale was 
the Leporello; and the host of subordinates 
played with effect. 4 

We think the Surrey Theatre, az it now 
is, the best managed establishment of all the 
minor Houses. ‘The performances are 
regular, the scenery good, the auditory 
elegant and well lit, and the box regula- 
tions well observed. The Magna Charta 
of these rules is hung up in the lobby; and 
owing to the good order and decorum 
which they preserve, much of that annoy- 
ance is got rid of, which must ultimately 
injure all theatrical speculations. 


MASQUERADE. 
Cuaries Wrieut is the Heidegger of 
his day, the master of the public revels, 


and a most active provider of public amuse- 
ments. He usually gets up six Masquerades 
per season ; and if their mirth be not of so 
chaste a character as could be wished, we 
do not see that the Revel-master is to 


blame. The Opera Pit, floored over, and 
illuminated with gas, or the Argyll Saloons, 
lit with wax and oil, are thrown open ; and, 
by way of excitement, a few professionals 
appear in character; but the taste for 
dressing characters does not influence the 
rest of the company. ‘They cannot forget 
themselves for an hour or two, unless they 
forget themselves and their assumed cha- 
racters together, amidst the grosser inspi- 
rations of the supper table. 

We dropped in at the Argyll Rooms on 
Wednesday last: it was in truth a mas- 
querade, for no person was allowed to pass 
the first stair without a mask; and few ap- 
peared without one in the saloons. The 
characters were, however, but few and 
indifferently supported ; but up to the mo- 
ment of our leaving, we saw few rencontres 
which an anchorite might not have wit- 
nessed unmoved. A party of bewhiskered 
Lancers seemed to forget their military 
discipline, but not their gallantries; and a 
family of clowns, “ chequered in brains as 
in bulk,” spoke much more than was ori- 
ginally set down for them. But there was 
no Harlequin save ourselves, and we had 


left our dress of motley at home. A gay 
wight, in the very garb of ualenitp-tchomdligh 
hat, furrowed face, unlapelled coat, ragged 
shirt, and torn trowsers—appeared to us 
something like a Spirit of the times; but 
he soon forgot his affected poverty, and 
danced with all the elasticity of good for- 
tune. The females were gay,—in costume 
& la Vestris, and sleeves seduisantes,—and 
paint, paste, and feathers, were not wanting. 
At length, an unclosed window revealed to 
us more than we wished to know: we 
picked our way home, and fell asleep with 
the squeaking fiddle and lumbering of carts 
in our ears. 


PROVINCIAL. 

We are concerned to state that provincial 
theatricals never were known to be in so 
depressed a state as they are at the present time. 

The Newcastle and Bristol theatres are both 
closed. Messrs. Woulds and Bellamy, it is 
reported, are about to become the proprietors of 
the latter. 

The Bath theatre closes in a few nights; the 
latter part of the season has been so bad, that 
that general favourite, Miss Foote, has played 
to Five Pound Houses. 

Miss Foote plays at Salisbury on Monday next. 

The Manchester Theatre is closed, in con- 
sequence of the riots in that town and its vi- 
cinity. Oxberry’s son and daughter, and Mrs. 
Fitzgibbon, are members of the company. Young 
Oxberry strongly resembles his father, and is a 
very great favourite. The gallery folks at 
Manchester have a singular mode of expressing 
their disapprobation: they never hiss, but 
whistle when they disapprove of a performer or 
performance. It is also very common for three 
or four persons to be provided with a book of the 
performance; and when, as it sometimes hap- 
pens, the play acted is not the same edition 
that these censors may be in possession of, they 
roar out to the actor or actress not to skip, but 
to deliver the passages as they stand in the 
book. On one occasion, the other evening, the 
book, and a tin lantern, were stretched from 
the gallery at the end of a long pole, that the 
performer might see the error which she had 
just committed in the part of Jessica. 


FOREIGN. 

A New Theatre for the comic opera was 
opened at Paris, at the commencement of the 
Easter season. It is said to be a splendid build- 
ing, and we are promised a view of it for the 
illustration of a future Number of the Har- 
LEQUIN. 

The new speculation, of a German Company 
at Paris, is given up for the present. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser, of 
April 10, contains an account of a destructive 
fire in that city, by which the Lafayette Thea- 
tre, eleven houses, and other buildings, have 
been entirely consumed. The theatre is said to 
have cost the proprietor 100,000 dollars; but 
being mortgaged, no insurance could be effected 
on it. The fire broke out in a stable belonging 
to the theatre, and it .is believed to have been 
the work of an incendiary. 
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Receipts of the Parisian Theatres.—The re- 
ceipts of the Paris theatres, during the month of 
March, were £28,435 7s. 5d.—thus divided :— 


Theatre Frangais......-.+++2++ £3566 19 2 
—— Variétés ......0cce.2- 8607 10 0 
Madame ....... scocccesnrae © 2 

Opera Comique 5 
Italian Opera 0 
Porte St. Martin . 0 
French Opera ........+eee+e+2+-2203 2 6 
Nouveautés ...-. 6 
Cirque Olympique .........-+----1987 10 0 
Ambigu ecaccesan .weeece 1694 3 4 
Vaudeville......... cine ba aoa ee f 
0 

e 


These receipts are higher than in many of th 
preceding months. 


VARIETIES. 

Comus.—In 1738, Arne’s Comus introduced to 
the English stage a light, airy, and original 
species of melody, which, supported by that 
master’s subsequent dramatic pieces, and nu- 
merous detached songs, had great effect on the 
national taste. About this time, too, Cervetto 
(who enjoyed the sowbriquet of Nosey) first be- 
came celebrated in England. 

Arne composed the music of Comus in the 
back parlour of the house No. 17, Craven Build- 
ings, Drury Lane. The first edition of the 
music was printed in a large upright folio, and the 
title-page was, in matter and form, as follows : 

“ THE 
MUSICK 
IN THE 
MASQUE 
OF 
COMUS. 
Warrten sy MILTON. 
COMPOSED BY 
THOMAS AUGUSTINE ARNE, 
OPERA PRIMA.”’ 

On its first production, the piece was so 
warmly received, and afforded such general and 
permanent delight, that the melodies were sung 
all over the country; and its performance gave 
rise to vocal and convivial meetings—several of 
which were called Comus’s Court. 

Miss Smithson.—According to Paris gos- 
sip, the French have been very anxious about 
Miss Smithson’s debd¢ in London. They ap- 
peared to anticipate a failure, as they fancied 
that the English would, for consistency’s sake, 
oppose her, on account of her talents being over- 
looked in England and appreciated in France. 
This is quite in accordance with French libe- 
rality ; but we are glad their expectations have 
been disappointed, for more reasons than the 
above. 

Miss Smithson’s salary, while in Paris, is said 
to have been only £12 per week; and she has 
been performing at the same rate at Amsterdam. 
It cannot, therefore, be supposed that she has 
acquired fortune as well as fame on the Conti- 
nent. We have heard many excellent traits of 
Miss Smithson’s private worth ; as her supporting 
several relations. A certain wealthy Duchess, 
(under whose patronage, we believe, she first ap- 
peared in London), was in her box at Covent 
Garden Theatre, on Monday evening, to witness 
Miss Smithson’s reception. 

Charles Kemble, Miss Smithson, Egerton, and 
others, of Covent Garden Theatre, intend mak- 


ing a continental tour, at the close of thei 
London season, 

Mr. Abbott will shortly resume the superin 
tendence of an English company in Paris. 

Mlle. Sontag, and her sister Nina, will sin 
at Charles Kemble’sbenefit, on Wednesday nex 

The success of Rienzi and Charles XII. indi 
cates the public taste for historical dramas; an 
had the incidents of Masaniello been wroughi 
up with as much skill as are those of Charle 
XII., the success of the new opera would promi 
to be more lasting. The French are very happ 
in their adaption of historical anecdotes to thei 
stage; and they have dramatised almost ever 
important event in our history. 

The bills announce a new historical play a 
Drury Lane, which will probably be the le 
novelty of the season. 

The Sontag-mania is almost over, and the 
frequenters of the Opera are beginning to retrac 
their opinion of Mile. Sontag’s beauty, b 
noticing & great change in her personal charm 
since her first appearance in England. As the 
lady has been on the continent, this change can 
not be attributed to our ungenial climate. 

Liston is engaged, for a short time, at the 
Haymarket; at which theatre, Sherwin will like4 
wise appear. Liston is seen to best advantage o 
these boards; and the Haymarket company have 
long stood in need of an actor of Mr. Sherwin’ 
class. In many of their summer comedies and 
farces, the public will have opportunities of ap 
preciating his peculiar talents. 

Vauwxhall.—Pellegrini, Torri, De Angeli and 
his wife, Castelli, and Fanny Ayton, are engaged 
at Vauxhall for the ensuing season. 

Historical Costume.—Mr. Planché, whose at 
tention to costume has done so much for the 
stage, has announced a new work,—viz: 
Series of Designs for the Costumes in Richard III 
Our readers will recollect the extreme precisio 
with which the’ recent reform in the costume 
of ‘some of Shakspeare’s plays has been con 
ducted at Covent Garden Theatre. Fac-simili 
of the dresses of King John and Henry IV 
have already been published, with letter-pres 
descriptions; and equal care has been bestowed 
on the costume of Othello and Cymbeline, « 
they have lately been dressed. This spirit o 
reform was begun by John Kemble, who was 
much assisted by his friend Mr. Capon, the 
scenic draughtsman; and for the more recent 
emendations, we have to thank Mr. Charles 
Kemble, who has been in like manner aided b 
the taste and research of Mr. Planché. | 

Miss Le Voi, whose musical efforts have bee 
very successful at the Dublin and Birmingham 
Theatres, has, we are informed, concluded an en 
gagement with the proprietor of the Haymarket 
Theatre. 

Italian Opera.—Laporte has an attractive 
Bill for his Benefit on Thursday. Tancredi 
Masaniello—a Scena from Pacini’s Temistocle 
—and the English farce, the Lottery Ticket, in 
which Laporte will play Wormwood. Braha 
will also sing in an English Duet with Malibra 
Garcia. 


Published by E. P. SANGER, 26, Brydges-street, Co 
vent Garden (four donors from Drury Lane Theatre) ; b 
whom all Communications will be received, 


G. Duckworth, Printer, 76, Fleet-street. 
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